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FOREWORD 


Kalamazoo is a city which has tried to identify its 
problems. It has been intensively studied by its 
citizens. It has begun programs and projects to grap- 
ple with the inequality uncovered by these studies. 
There seems to be a willingness on the part of most 
of its citizens to provide true equality of opportunity 
without discrimination. However, the Michigan Civil 
Rights Commission found that in spite of these efforts 
minority group citizens perceive Kalamazoo and its 
principal institutions as perpetuating patterns of dis- 
crimination. 

During the Commission’s investigation into the 
status of race relations in Kalamazoo early in 1969 
and throughout the public hearing held in April, Com- 
missioners and staff members found an awareness of 
racial problems and a willingness to do something 
about them. But it also found resistance—some of it 
expressed openly, some expressed anonymously through 
harassing phone calls and letters. 

An editorial in the Kalamazoo Gazette summed it 
up this way: 


There are many people here, as there are in 
other communities throughout the land, who 
either disclaim that problems of racism exist 
or close their eyes to what has been clearly 
visible, or turn deaf ears to sounds of pro- 
test. They ignore ugly reality. 


The Commission’s findings and recommendations 
based on staff investigation and public testimony, are 
summarized in this report. However, the report doesn’t 
consider other problems which, while not exclusively 
racial in nature, do affect minority people; such as the 
lack of adequate programs for youth. The seeming 
inability to keep a teen center open and the plan to 
relocate the YMCA in an area not readily accessible 
to most minority youth are two examples. 

Another obvious deficiency is the almost total lack 
of awareness of the existence of Spanish-surnamed 
population, although Mexican-American families are 
increasing in numbers in the Kalamazoo area. The 
major institutions of the community—social services, 
education, business, industry, government—have not 
directed adequate attention to the Spanish-speaking 
population. 


SUMMARY 


The report covers the areas of employment, educa- 
tion, housing and law enforcement. Here is a synopsis 
of the general findings and recommendations: 


Employment 


A. The employment situation in Kalamazoo shows 
the following: 


T, 


3. 


Stable employment and low levels of un- 
employment, with a decline in the number 
of entry, or unskilled positions and an in- 
creasing need for skilled and_ technical 
labor. Insufficient effort to train minority 
workers for these higher level jobs. 
Minority hiring restricted to lower job clas- 
sifications, which combined with the increase 
in skilled jobs available and the lack of pro- 
grams to upgrade minority workers, results 
in severe underemployment. 


Discriminatory practices exist on the job. 


B. The Commission recommends the following: 


A 


Coordinate action among all community 
agencies, perhaps working through the Com- 
prehensive Area Manpower Planning Sy- 
stems (CAMPS), to deal with underem- 
ployment of minority workers. 


Recruitment and training of minority work- 
ers, including Spanish-surnamed, for jobs 
at all levels of skill in government, business, 
industry and education. Change the racial- 
ly exclusive pattern which exists in the ap- 
prenticeship program. 


Education 


A. 


The general education situation in Kalamazoo 
shows the following: 


Ls 


2, 


A de facto segregated school district, reflect- 
ing the city’s segregated housing pattern. 
Potential for increased student tension be- 
cause of lack of fair disciplinary and school 
closing policies. 

A serious shortage of minority teachers and 
administrators. 

Overcrowding and lack of adequate school 
facilities on the north side where most mi- 
nority students attend school. 


The Commission recommends the following: 


L, 


2 


Desegregate the schools. 

Recruit, train and promote minority 
teachers and administrators. This need is 
particularly acute in north side schools. 


3. Adopt fair disciplinary guidelines and a 
clear policy on closing schools for the ob- 
servance of special events. 

Housing 
A. The housing situation in Kalamazoo shows the 
following: 

1. A pattern of residential segregation, with 


minority families concentrated in the areas 
of the city containing the highest concentra- 
tion of deteriorating and dilapidated hous- 
ing and most overcrowding. 

Discrimination in rental accommodations, 
although discrimination in the sale of hous- 
ing has been reduced. 

Need for sound low income or public hous- 
ing, with only 244 units currently planned 
to meet this need. 


B. The Commission recommends the following: 


Ls 


Creation of a city housing commission au- 
thorized to plan, construct, acquire and 
manage housing accommodations for low- 
income families, and efforts by civic organi- 
zations and the housing industry to provide 
sound housing without discrimination. 


Amend the fair housing ordinance to elimi- 
nate exemptions and the requirement for 
conciliation. 

Strengthen code enforcement through ade- 
quate budgets and seek federal assistance 
for a code enforcement program for the 
northwest section of the city. 


Law Enforcement 


A. 


The law enforcement situation in Kalamazoo 
shows the following: 


1. 


A city Police Department which is good in 
the technical sense and one that has tried 
hard to recruit and train its personnel to 
conduct themselves in a professional man- 
ner. However, there are only six black 
policemen and no Spanish-surnamed men 
on the force. 

A reservoir of discriminatory feelings, some- 
times translated into action, by some mem- 
bers of the department. 

A belief, on the part of many minority 
citizens, that law enforcement generally is 
discriminatory. 
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B. The Commission recommends the following: 


a 


Provide adequate funds for recruitment and 
training. Emphasis should be upon increas- 
ing the number of minority group policemen 
and on training of the entire department to 
handle tension situations in a professional, 
nondiscriminatory manner. 

Establish a civilian advisory board, on a 
trial basis, to advise on the full range of 
issues which affect police operations. 
Increase activities to familiarize the minority 
community, particularly youth, with law en- 
forcement operations to strengthen relations 
between the police and the community. 


A Concluding Word 


One of the witnesses told the Commission: 


I think that many people are going to view 
you ... asa last hope, that they are going 
to come to you and they are going to pour 
out their hearts and they are going to want 
something to happen. 

The Commission also wants something to happen. 
The release of a report of findings and recommendations 
will not change a community. For many minority 
group citizens, promises of change have meant intermi- 
nable delays in securing access to basic rights. To be 
meaningful, change must be realizable in concrete terms. 
Change must mean access to a good job, to quality 
education, to a comfortable home, to a full measure 
of services, and to equal justice. 

It takes effort on the part of all citizens to change a 
community. The Commission pledges its resources to 
help bring about needed changes. However, it will take 
the full effort of those in positions of leadership in 
Kalamazoo to translate these findings and recommenda- 
tions into accomplishment. 


TESTIMONY AND 


EMPLOYMENT 
Background 


A definite minority employment pattern has emerged 
in Kalamazoo—underemployment. In the 1960 census, 
it was reported that 45.2% of whites held essentially 
white collar jobs, as compared to 15.3% of nonwhites, 
while only 14.6% of white employees held service, 
household, and labor positions, as compared to 48% 
of nonwhite employees. In 1969 the Upjohn Institute 
found employment by 33 major employers in the Kala- 
mazoo area indicated that more minority employees 
were being hired, but in categories which left the 1960 
census pattern almost unchanged. Of all nonwhites 
hired, 86% were hired as shop workers, rather than 
as office or technical employees. A similar survey of 
seven Kalamazoo area employers conducted by the 
Civil Rights Commission in 1968 found 78.5% of 
minority employees in the operative, laborer, and serv- 
ice worker categories. 


The effects of this prevailing employment situation 
were measured by the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
Community Profile of Kalamazoo in 1960. The report 
showed that whereas only 4.3% of the city’s families 
were nonwhite, 14.5% of Kalamazoo’s poor families 
were nonwhite. There is no reason to believe that the 
increase in the number of nonwhites living in Kalama- 
zoo has changed this pattern. 


What is Being Done 


The most concerted effort by a public employer has 
been made by the City of Kalamazoo. In May 1968 
the City Commission adopted employment guidelines 
designed to increase the number of black employees in 
city service to a level consistent with the black popula- 
tion in the community. 


The guidelines read, in part: 


The City will continue its attempt to recruit 
minority group citizens to fill vacancies and 
will continue to provide employment to those 
persons participating in training programs. 
We believe we have an obligation to place 
Negroes throughout our job classifications 
and will attempt to do so within the confines 
of our existing merit system and union con- 
tracts. 


Through these efforts, made subsequent to May 1968, 
Kalamazoo was able to increase the number of black 
employees and the percentage of the working force 
which is nonwhite. The city’s personnel manager, 
Dennis Brittenbach, reported in his testimony that as 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


of April 1969, 9.6% (90 out of 940) city employees 
were nonwhite. 

However, the greatest concentration of nonwhite em- 
ployees is in the Department of Public Works, the 
largest of the city’s 21 departments, where minority 
group members generally have jobs other than white 
collar or technical jobs. In the city’s next two largest 
departments, police and fire, minority group representa- 
tion is 4.2% and 1.3% respectively. Thus, the general 
pattern is reflected in the public sector, i.e., minority 
group members are being hired in increased numbers, 
but long-standing patterns of underemployment remain. 

An important factor in the city’s efforts to raise the 
number of minority employees in all job classifications 
is improvement of in-service and on-the-job training 
programs. Kalamazoo currently is developing programs 
in police science, fire science, engineering and manage- 
ment. The city’s plans call for establishing these train- 
ing programs at local educational institutions, particu- 
larly Kalamazoo Valley Community College. 

The city has hired a technician to coordinate all 
training programs of the city, both on-the-job and 
outside. 

Through its Community Relations Department the 
city administers the Kalamazoo Service Corps, a pro- 
gram designed to provide summer jobs for young people. 
In 1968, the first year, 419 young people found work. 
The KSC had hoped that 700 individuals will benefit 
from the program in 1969. However, only about half 
that number actually were placed. 

Kalamazoo’s Community Relations Department pro- 
vides individual job counseling services for those with 
acute employment problems. The chairman’s annual 
report indicated that “cases handled now number well 
over 100, and about two-thirds of the individuals have 
been directly placed in productive jobs.” 


In addition, all contractors doing business with the 
city are required to be equal opportunity employers 
under a Fair Employment Practices Code, however 
there is no program to enforce it. 

Federal and state positions are governed by civil 
service, 

Kalamazoo County has not had any specific program 
directed toward the active recruitment of minority group 
employees, nor has any specific effort been directed 
toward upgrading the 13 nonwhite employees (out of 
a 310 total). The chairman of the Board of Super- 
visors, Roger Kidston, said he expects that both the 
newly created personnel department and future plans 
to employ outside management consultants to survey 
all county governmental needs will aid in the recruit- 
ment of minority group members. Recently the county 
began advertising as an equal opportunity employer. 
Kidston said he intends to take affirmative steps to 
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assure a better representation of minority personnel in 
county government. He said: 


I know that it is necessary, that we go out in- 
to the community in a positive way and not 
just—not just sit up in the Board of Super- 
visor’s room and say that we want people to 
come, but I think we have got to go out in a 
positive way and show them that we mean 
what we say... 


Currently the county does not have a program to 
assure that its contractors are equal opportunity em- 
ployers. 

In the private sector Kalamazoo has a number of 
manpower programs which either serve to promote 
employment opportunities for minority group members 
directly, or are part of general employment services 
or training programs. The two organizations which are 
most directly involved in job placement of minority 
group members are the Douglass Community Associa- 
tion and the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research. 


The Douglass Community Association is a privately 
funded social service agency located on the north side, 
the area of greatest minority group concentration. Its 
job development and placement program is an attempt: 


To execute a workable program that will en- 
able industry, business, unions, and the 
Douglass Community Association staff to 
ameliorate, if not resolve, the problems of un- 
employment and underdevelopment faced 
daily by the neighbors, especially the black 
neighbors of the Douglass Community As- 
sociation. As most of these neighbors are 
black, this program will focus on the employ- 
ment needs of the black people. 


Since the inception of the program in August 1968, 
Douglass Community Association has sought commit- 
ments from Kalamazoo area employers to hire minority 
group members referred to them by Douglass Com- 
munity Association personnel. Companies who sign the 
agreement are called “Positive Employment Com- 
panies.” This program is an attempt to provide minority 
group members with a positive experience at the entry 
level, i.e., immediate hiring without a series of screening 
examinations or evaluations. While Douglass Com- 
munity Association has given special attention to the 
placement of hard core unemployed with area firms, 
it has also had a measure of success in securing higher 
paying jobs. The program is also designed to provide 
follow-up services, but limitations of staff and funds 
have made this very difficult. 

Under a contractual arrangement with the U. S. 
Department of Labor, the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research is engaged in job development, 
referral, and placement for disadvantaged persons in 
the Kalamazoo area. Special emphasis is placed on 


referring the unemployed or underemployed to com- 
panies offering apprenticeship or on-the-job training. 
The report of the Greater Kalamazoo Council’s Em- 
ployment Committee indicates that the Institute has 
placed 266 persons in Kalamazoo area firms, 40 per- 
cent of whom are nonwhite. The report also shows 
that most of these placements were in entry level 
positions. 

In addition to these two agencies, Action Now, a 
local organization whose purpose is to work 


... Within the white community of the metro- 
politan Kalamazoo area to change those at- 
titudes and institutions which have perpetu- 
ated the poverty and social injustice and 
racism in our community... 


is currently engaged in a program designed to en- 
courage Kalamazoo area employers to take affirmative 
action: 


a. to upgrade existing black employees; 

b. to hire black people to fill present and future 
vacancies; and 

c. where resources permit, to create additional 
jobs for black people. 


Their program also includes a selective buying policy 
whereby Action Now members refrain from purchasing 
products of firms rejecting the guidelines, accepted by 
several area firms and the City of Kalamazoo. Action 
Now has also submitted the guidelines to the County 
Board of Supervisors, but no action has been taken. 

The Kalamazoo County Community Action Program 
provides manpower programs which are funded by the 
Federal Office of Economic Opportunity to assist dis- 
advantaged persons. 

A variety of training programs is available. The 
Lincoln Skills Center program has a greater degree of 
participation by minority group members than any 
other. Of students currently enrolled in courses offered 
by the Skills Center, nearly half are members of the 
minority community, in contrast to the Kalamazoo 
school’s apprenticeship programs which have only 12 
nonwhites among 475 trainees. 

Testimony and staff investigation revealed that many 
employers are actively recruiting members of the minor- 
ity community. Some are concerned only with increas- 
ing the number at the entry level. A few have initiated 
comprehensive programs which include activities beyond 
affirmative action recruitment, then have expanded on- 
the-job training for new employees and to upgrade 
existing personnel. Sensitivity sessions for administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel have been instituted, 
but no area firm has sensitivity training for its total 
work force. The Upjohn Company has had success 
with its comprehensive training program for new em- 
ployees, and with sensitivity or awareness sessions for 
its supervisory personnel. 

The Kalamazoo Area Chamber of Commerce has 
established a Human Development Department to work 
closely with local businesses and industry in the area 


of manpower. The Chamber will sponsor a supervisor’s 
awareness program to aid those firms which have in- 
creased their minority work force. John Hall, Executive 
Vice-President of the Chamber, said: 


We are fully aware that attitudes and actions 
on the part of some management and super- 
visory persons make the difficult task of job 
adjustment even more difficult. It is our hope 
that an awareness on the part of these super- 
visory people will permit the new employee 
to make the transition to the job more 
smoothly. 


Finally, the local Comprehensive Area Manpower 
Planning System (CAMPS) is completing a compre- 
hensive study of existing manpower programs in the 
area. CAMPS’ goal is to identify community resources 
for supplying area manpower needs without duplication 
of effort. 


The Human Dimension 


Statistics reveal the seriousness of minority group 
underemployment. However, they do not convey the 
feelings of those who are constrained by the pattern 
of underemployment. Testimony presented before the 
Commission translated underemployment into human 
terms. 

Willie Bouchee has been restricted to a laborer’s 
classification because he says that journeymen’s cards 
in skilled trades are denied black men. He put his 
problem of underemployment this way: 


These unions will always find a way to worm 
out of letting a black in... All I want is a 
union card. I'll find my own job. They don’t 
give us the same opportunity they give a 
white boy ... If the unions open their mem- 
berships and offered apprentice programs in 
all the building trades, 90 percent of the un- 
deremployment problem in this city would be 
solved. 


Quincy Franklin told how he felt about denial of 
an opportunity by the civil service system to apply for 
work for which he felt qualified: 


I don’t think I was even given a chance to 
apply for the job. The job was open... 
created, I should say, filled and then closed 
without giving me a chance to apply for the 
job. 


For Ezra Barnes underemployment has meant being 
a “bootleg” plumber for 40 years because as a black man 
he could not get a license in a trade where he said one 
union representative told him: 


... Barnes, there’s no use in me kidding you. 
I can take your application into the local and 
they will only just vote it down. 


Joseph Gomell, Director of the Lincoln Skills Center, 
a training facility which primarily services the minority 
community, said underemployment is made more severe 
through the reluctance of employers to hire graduates 
of the Center at levels commensurate with their newly- 
acquired skills. 

Josea Escamilla explained that other factors, such as 
language, compound basic problems of underemploy- 
ment faced by Kalamazoo’s Spanish-speaking com- 
munity. 

Wilbert Allen, feels that underemployment persists 
because his employer, Western Michigan University, has 
been unable to change patterns which historically have 
excluded minority group members from skilled posi- 
tions. 

This, and other testimony, indicates that the reasons 
for continued underemployment go beyond lack of 
training, experience, or qualifications. Witnesses felt 
that rigid educational standards, biased testing proce- 
dures, and inflexible seniority rules worked to keep them 
outside the system. 

Although underemployment is pervasive it was not 
the only problem presented to the Commission. Wit- 
nesses spoke of other discriminatory patterns which 
affected their employment opportunities. 


Ron Ampey spoke of the climate that he feels exists 
in the U. S. Plywood Corporation. He was the first 
black person hired by the firm. He told of experiences 
of other minority group members hired by the firm. 
He said one was unjustifiably dismissed for “laziness.” 
Another for having an altercation with a white em- 
ployee. He said: 


I have been called, on the job, .. . “nigger.” 
Other black men have been called “nigger.” 
I went to the supervision about this. Nothing 
was done. The men that have called me “nig- 
ger” and have called other black men “nig- 
ger” are employed by the company. 


He also testified that a white employee who had 
proposed a sensitivity program to the company’s man- 
agement was later dismissed as a “malcontent.” His 
own efforts to increase the number of minority em- 
ployees on the work force were not well received by 
the company. 


I went to . . . some supervision and asked 
if I could get more black people hired. I was 
told, “Get out of my office, don’t dictate to 
me. We got enough black men working here, 
so-called hard core unemployed, working 
here and we are not going to hire any more 
until we straighten these men out.” 


Charles Mitchell spoke of the employment difficulties 
he experienced as a result of his dismissal from Union 
Camp Corporation, which he felt was discriminatory 
and because he is black. He was dismissed for 
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being absent from his job on 12 occasions, while an- 
other employee, who is white, he said, was given only 
a five day lay off for being absent 65 days. Mitchell 
also spoke of supervisors, particularly one first line 
supervisor who “prodded and harassed” the few minor- 
ity employees on the work force. He said that no 
action was taken on the grievance he filed with the 
United Papermarkets and Paperworkers, AFL-CIO. He 
said the discharge on his work record has prevented 
him from finding other employment. 

Mrs. Ron Ampey related her work experience as a 
white employee in a small, all-white subscription serv- 
ice firm in Kalamazoo: 


I was employed there a total of four days. 
About the second day I was there, there was 
still an ad in the paper. They were trying to 
get more people in and I heard a conversa- 
tion that the supervisor had taken with some- 
one calling for an appointment for a job and 
the reply after—or a girl, her assistant, an- 
swered the telephone and she said ‘Well, it 
was a colored girl and so I told her we 
weren’t hiring.” And the supervisor said, 
“That’s good, we don’t want any of those 
damn mealymouths in here.” 


She reported her employment was terminated by the 
firm when it was discovered that her husband is black. 


Community Resources 


Kalamazoo has resources necessary to expand em- 
ployment opportunities for all citizens. Public agencies, 
private organizations, individual employees, and many 
citizens are committed to providing equal opportunity 
and many are working to achieve this goal. For ex- 
ample, Kalamazoo benefits from the employment re- 
search available from the Upjohn Institute, as well as 
assistance from educational institutions. They all agree 
that underemployment is Kalamazoo’s major employ- 
ment problem. Such unique resources give Kalamazoo 
a head start on other urban areas which face similar 
problems. 

The critical question Kalamazoo faces is whether 
it has the will to alter the causes of the employment 
problems facing its minority community. Some see 
underemployment as the result of human deficiency — 
lack of motivation, qualification, experience, in-service 
or on-the-job training. Others, such as Ralph Deal of 
Action Now, see it differently: 


The average income of northsiders is lower 
than other sections of the city not because of 
lack of ability, but because of the pattern of 
institutional racism in the community. 


Recommendations 
Coordinated action among all community agencies 


is the only effective way of dealing with a problem as 
deep rooted as underemployment. It is important that 
all work together to avoid duplication of effort, par- 
ticularly non-productive effort. While a group may 
wish to continue to “do its own thing,” underemploy- 
ment remains largely untouched by such unilateral 
effort. 

Each group has a role in meeting the general em- 
ployment needs of Kalamazoo, as well as the specific 
requirements of the minority community. But as a 
first step, each segment of the community must know 
how and what it can contribute. Unfortunately, Kala- 
mazoo has not developed a strong enough program to 
accomplish this. 

With this in mind, the Commission recommends 
the following: 


To the General Community 


1. Expand the CAMPS Program to: 


a. Identify community goals in the employment 
area, with particular emphasis on the needs 
of the minority community; 


b. Evaluate present community efforts in all 
areas of employment; 


c. Coordinate present and available community 
resources and determine what additional re- 
sources are needed to deal with the full 
range of employment problems confronting 
the minority community; 


d. Analyze the degree to which unemployment 
and underemployment affect the minority 
community. 


2. Give top priority to recommendations of the Em- 
ployment Committee of the Greater Kalamazoo 
Council. 


3. Include the Spanish-speaking community in all 
present employment programs and activities of 
both the public and private sectors, with special 
attention directed to its unique needs. 


4. Assess minority representation on the personnel 
staffs of all agencies, organizations and institu- 
tions. 


5. Increase existing programs of job placement, 
referral, and upgrading designed to expand em- 
ployment opportunities for minority group 
members. 


6. Direct immediate and coordinated effort toward 
informing high school youth of available employ- 
ment opportunities. Expand the Kalamazoo 
Youth Corps to a year-round operation, and 
schedule job fairs in both the fall and spring to 
provide employment information among this age 


group. 


To the Public Sector 


1. 


Increase efforts toward hiring and placement of 
minority group members in all levels of the 
government work force. 


Use governmental contracts to promote affirma- 
tive employment efforts of prime contractors. 
Such efforts should include: 


a. Adoption of uniform contract compliance 
provisions, consistent with standards currently 
operative at both state and federal levels; 


b. Expansion of present contract compliance 
procedures to include pre-award review of 
bidding contractors, consistent with standards 
operative at the state and federal levels. 


Encourage total participation by all public em- 
ployers and institutions in the recently formed 
Equal Employment Opportunity Compliance 
Committee, to promote a greater opportunity 
through a regular exchange of information re- 
garding affirmative action efforts of area con- 
tractors. 


To the Board of Education 


1. 


Review contractors supplying goods and services 
to the school district to ensure that they are 
all equal employment opportunity employers. 
Assess the employment practices of unions using 
school facilities to assure that they are committed 
to affirmative action programs. 


Change the racially exclusive pattern which exists 
in the apprenticeship program. 


To Labor and Industry 


1. 


Review the extent to which present collective 
bargaining agreements serve to raise institutional 
barriers to employment opportunities, with a 
view toward making such agreements more flex- 
ible, especially in the areas of seniority and ad- 
mission to training and apprenticeship programs. 


To Employers 


1. 


Review present contractual agreements of Kala- 
mazoo “equal opportunity employers” with other 
area firms and labor organizations which exclude 
minority group members. 

Commit full participation and cooperation with 
the local Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
Systems Committee (CAMPS). 

Increase minority group representation at all 
levels of the work force and develop comprehen- 
sive programs to deal with organizational changes 
which accompany such increases by: 


a. Sensitizing supervisory personnel, especially 
first line supervisors, to their responsibilities 
for implementing company policies of pro- 
viding equal employment opportunities for 
all employees; 

b. Informing and convincing all employees of 
company commitment to written policies of 
equal employment guarantees; 

c. Resolving grievances alleging discriminatory 
behavior in on-the-job situations as expedi- 
tiously as possible; 

d. Establishing disciplinary measures to be taken 
against any person, supervisory or non-super- 
visory, who discriminates against a fellow 
employee while under the supervision of the 
company. 

Implement the recommendation of the Greater 

Kalamazoo Council’s Employment Committee 

with respect to training: 


An expansion of pre-job training, such as 
vestibule training in industry, and more 
on-the-job training, are necessary if we 
are to utilize persons who are not yet 
skilled enough to obtain long-term em- 
ployment. To reach effectively those who 
are underemployed and those who have 
problems, programs will sometimes have 
to be tailor-made to the needs of individ- 
uals. Current training programs need to 
be strengthened in this regard, and more 
employers must carefully consider the 
needs of their present and future em- 
ployees. 


Place graduates of local training institutions, such 
as the Lincoln Skills Center, at levels commen- 
surate with skills learned and in positions which 
offer the greatest potential for job advancement. 


To Labor Organizations 


1. 


Increase minority representation in all labor 

organizations, especially in the skilled trades 

with long standing traditions of exclusion, by: 

a. Removing all vestiges of discriminatory mem- 
bership policies and practices; 

b. Actively and affirmatively seeking minority 
members for all union apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 


Assume greater responsibility for directly pro- 

moting employment opportunities for minority 

group members by: 

a. Establishing relevant courses of instruction 
and training programs in off-the-job settings; 

b. Initiating, in cooperation with management, 
on-the-job training programs designed to in- 
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crease upgrading opportunities for minority 
personnel; 


c. Providing testing methods which measure 
the ability to do the job; 


d. Establishing liaison with area schools, espe- 
cially guidance and vocational counselors to 
heighten awareness among high school youth 
of union apprenticeship programs. 


3. Reinforce, in all collective bargaining agreements, 


labor’s commitment to guaranteeing equal em- 
ployment opportunities for all members by 
assuring that job situations will be free of dis- 
criminatory behavior. 


Assign top priority to resolving grievances which 
allege discriminatory behavior in job situations, 
especially those grievances which indicate pat- 
terns of such behavior in particular plant 
situations. 


Co-sign, with management, all company declara- 
tions of equal employment opportunities for the 
supervisory and non-supervisory work force. 
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To Kalamazoo Chamber of 
Commerce 


1. 


Recruit minority members to the Chamber’s full- 
time staff, particularly in the Human Awareness 
Department. 


Publicize affirmative employment efforts of Kala- 
mazoo employers, including referral agencies 
utilized for recruitment, on-the-job and in-service 
training experiences, employee awareness tech- 
niques and general reactions to company efforts. 


To Volunteer Groups 


if 


2. 


Retain Employment Committee of Greater Kala- 
mazoo Council. 


Assign volunteers to work with existing job re- 
ferral and placement programs in order to meet 
outreach needs of such agencies, especially in 
the area of follow-up to existing programs. 


Continue Action Now’s efforts to expand employ- 
ment opportunities for all segments of Kalama- 
zoo’s minority community. 


EDUCATION 


Kalamazoo Public Schools— 


General Background 


Schools in Kalamazoo are generally segregated, re- 
flecting racially exclusive housing patterns. Ninety-three 
percent of the district’s minority students attend five 
of the 29 elementary schools in the system. At the 
junior high level, 95.5% of the students from the 
minority community attend three of the district’s five 
junior highs. These elementary and junior high schools 
are concentrated in four census tracts in which over 
80% of Kalamazoo’s black population resides. Ninety- 
three percent of the city’s black high school students 
attend Central High, located in the center of the city. 
In September 1968 black students comprised 15.3% 
of the elementary school population, and 10.3% of 
the senior high population. Total school enrollment 
consisted of 18,322 students; 2,548 or 13.9% were 
black. 


Not only do the schools reflect patterns of racial 
isolation, but test scores indicate that achievement 
levels within the schools also divide along racial lines. 
The school system administered Stanford Achievement 
Tests in the second, fourth, and sixth grades in 1968. 
While the average test score for a predominantly white 
school at a 2.9 grade level was 3.3, the average score 
for a predominantly black school at the same level 
was 2.1, or a differential of 11 months. At the sixth 
grade level, the gap between black and white schools 
widened further. The average test score for white schools 
was 7.1, while the average of black schools was 4.5, 
a spread of 23 months. This score also represents a 
difference of 19 months from the sixth grade norm of 
6.6. 


Racial isolation in the schools is apparent in the 
character of the educational facilities themselves. Be- 
cause of the city’s segregated housing patterns, with 
blacks concentrated in the city’s oldest dwellings, 
black students attend the city’s oldest schools. Some 
improvements have been made in these buildings, but 
the facilities still do not compare favorably with those 
in other sections of the city. Schools on the north side 
are more crowded than other schools in the city. 
Central High school is an old structure with wooden 
floors and small classrooms which currently enrolls 
500 more students than its capacity. However, the 
passage of a millage increase will enable the school 
district to move ahead on plans to replace Central High 
with a new structure and to provide improvements and 
additions for a number of the city’s other schools, 
especially the older ones. 


The Kalamazoo School District has 1,004 profes- 
sional employees, and 439 employees in non-profes- 
sional categories. In March, 1969, 110 employees were 
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nonwhite. Of this total, approximately 70 were desig- 
nated as professionals. In no category except Teacher 
Aides did the percentage of professional or non-profes- 
sional employees equal or surpass 13.9%, which is the 
percentage of nonwhite students in the school district. 
Out of a total of 46 administrative positions in the 
school district, eight are held by blacks. Three of these 
positions are in central administration: attendance 
officer, supervisor of data processing, and assistant to 
the personnel director. The other five positions in- 
clude the director and assistant director of the Lincoln 
Skills Center, assistant principal of Central High School, 
principal of Grand Prairie and Hurd Schools, and 
assistant principal of Hillside Junior High School. 


Many of the 118 Spanish-surnamed students in the 
Kalamazoo Public Schools face a severe language bar- 
rier in addition to the other problems which accompany 
their minority group status in the school system. Cur- 
rently there are no Spanish-surnamed teachers or 
counselors in the school district. Although the school 
district publishes figures on the number of Mexican- 
American children in the public schools, testimony 
indicated that some Spanish-speaking children are classi- 
fied as non-white, and others are classified as white. 
A lack of textbook information about Spanish-American 
culture and history also exists. 


What is Being Done 


A number of developments within the Kalamazoo 
school system aim to promote equality of educational 
opportunities. The school district has increased both 
the number and the percentage of minority group staff 
members. A new position of Director of the Division 
of School-Community Relations has been created by 
the Board and has been filled by a black man. As 
director of a major division, he will occupy a position 
at a level immediately below that of assistant superin- 
tendent. 


In-service training sessions have been held for 
teachers and administrators. Courses in black history 
and black culture are being offered to teachers, as well 
as summer workshops in human relations. 


Some steps are also being taken to insure better 
socio-economic and racial balance in the schools. Plans 
for the new senior high school include better racial 
balancing. In November 1968 a citizen’s committee 
was appointed to study the question of racial balance 
in depth and to present findings and recommendations 
to the Board of Education. A full report by the com- 
mittee is to be released before Fall of 1969. 

Some modifications in the tracking system have been 
made. Ability grouping at the junior high level in 
science and English has been abolished. In addition, 
attempts are being made to integrate black history and 
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studies of black culture into the curriculum, although 
no such effort has been directed toward including ma- 
terials about Spanish heritage. Several school spon- 
sored compensatory programs have been instituted to 
meet special needs of students. One of these is the 
Employment Bound Youth program designed to give 
special attention to potential drop-outs at the senior 
high level. Others include pre-school nursery and 
breakfast programs for minority children. 


The Human Dimension 


Lower achievement test scores for minority group 
children are often blamed on disadvantaging home en- 
vironments. Mrs. Mary Cain of Western Michigan 
University’s School of Education, a specialist on the 
problem of disadvantaged public school children, testi- 
fied that the school itself is a “disadvantaging institu- 
tion.” She believes that test scores clearly point to the 
failure of school systems to educate all children equally. 
Regarding such testing, Mrs. Cain said: 


New programs and new information have 
shown that the I.Q. is not immutable, but that 
it decreases over the years in a deprived en- 
vironment, and increases when new school 
programs to erase deprivation are successful. 
The fact that children’s I.Q. and relative 
achievement decrease through the years is in 
itself an indictment of the school... 


Mrs. Cain said she believes that the Kalamazoo school 
system fits this pattern. 


Testimony indicated that the tracking system, in use 
since 1959, serves to further perpetuate and widen the 
gap already existing between minority students on the 
north side and other school children at the sixth grade 
level. Andre Robert, a member of Action Now’s Edu- 
cation Task Force, stated that a survey made in junior 
high school in the seventh and eighth grade indicated: 


There are three tracks, track three being the 
lowest ability track. The ratio of white to 
black was as follows; in track three, the ratio 
was two or three to one; track two, six whites 
to one; and track one, thirty whites to one. 
Therefore, tracking’s no doubt a form of dis- 
crimination in disguise. 


David Akers, who is white and a senior at Central 
High School, attested to the kind of racial isolation 
that the tracking system has created: 


The tracking system also prevents any wide 
degree of interracial classroom contact. I 
have had only three classes which have had 
more than two or three blacks in them. Many 
of my classes have been all white. 


Mrs. Cain said, “Schools create failure through 
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the creation of ability groups and their self-fulfilling 
prophecies.” 

Jaime Garcia, chairman of the Brown Beret chapter 
in Kalamazoo, pointed out the additional problems 
Spanish-speaking children face in an alien classroom 
situation. He said the impact on these children can be 
seen in the exceptionally high drop-out rates found 
among Spanish-speaking students. 


Other witnesses spoke of deficiencies in curricular 
treatment of minority groups. Robert said black his- 
tory was neglected in curricular materials. Dr. John 
Cochran, superintendent of schools, pointed out that 
the school system does have a black history course at 
the senior high level, but that the course is an elective. 

Dennis Wright, the only black teacher in an all- 
white elementary school, indicated however that mere 
availability of curricular materials in a school does not 
guarantee that they will be used. He related the fol- 
lowing experience to the Commission: 


. .. there’s a copy of a book in our school, 
the title of it is... The Teacher’s Guide to 
Negro History. I have had that book checked 
out of our library—there’s only one copy of 
it—I have it checked out of the library since 
October 19th. No other teacher has asked 
for it. 


Witnesses charged that there are racist teachers in 
the Kalamazoo school system. One example was given 
by Zack Hamlett, a black student Leader at Central 
High School. He read comments which were written 
by a white teacher on a paper on interracial dating 
prepared by a black student at Central High School. 
He quoted the following passage: 


Frankly, Robin, you are unladylike, though 
I know you are highly independent, but there 
are so many black girls who are not ladylike. 
Could not their harsh voices and crude ac- 
tions be the immediate cause for black boys 
to go to the softer, gentler white girls, and 
couldn’t the black girl, 1969, be the shrew 
she often is, because she sees herself losing 
her man . 


Dr. Cochran stated that the range of attitudes among 
the teachers in the system is as wide as the range in 
the community at large. Robert cited examples of 
teacher attitudes, pointing out that some teachers from 
Central High School walked out of an in-service train- 
ing program because they objected to the suggestion 
that they might be part of the problem which was 
creating racial tensions at the school. 


The Commission also heard testimony regarding 
tension at Central High School in the fall of 1967, 
spring of 1968, and in April 1969. Many reasons 
were given, ranging from outside agitation to unequal 
administration of discipline. Students and parents 
agreed that the major point of contention was an am- 
biguous discipline policy. Friction continues to develop 


from beliefs that policies are not enforced fairly among 
white and nonwhite students. As a result, groups such 
as Action Now and the American Civil Liberties Union, 
have questioned whether due process exists for sus- 
pended students. Another unresolved issue is the dis- 
trict’s policy regarding closing for special events. 

Dr. Cochran testified that the present discipline 
policy does not have all the guarantees recommended 
by the Michigan Civil Rights Commission. An im- 
portant one which the present policy for the school 
system does not include is the right of the accused 
student to confront his accuser. 

Testimony was also presented regarding other as- 
pects of school discipline, including security measures 
instituted during the tension situation at Central High 
School. Dr. Cochran testified that the measures taken 
included locking the doors of the classroom to keep 
students out in the halls. This policy, he stated, was 
purely an administrative one and not the result of 
Board action. He admitted that the measures did not 
improve relations between the minority students and 
the administration. Testimony showed that isolation 
booths are used for two classes of students at North- 
glade who are identified as having “perpetual develop- 
ment problems.” Three-sided plywood containers are 
utilized so that distractions are shut out from the stu- 
dent. It was indicated that the booths are used puni- 
tively, as well as to meet special psychological needs. 


Mention should be made of the way students are 
treated who, in the view of the educational system, be- 
come too difficult to handle. Dr. Cochran stated that 
only two students have ever been permanently expelled 
from district schools: all others with severe discipline 
problems were sent to Hurd School. Hurd School 
originally was designed to provide special programs 
and special help for secondary school males who are 
having difficulty in regular classrooms. It has since 
become, for some, a “discipline barracks” for students 
who have severe discipline problems in all regular 
schools. There are currently 13 students enrolled in 
Hurd School; nine are nonwhite. 


Recommendations 
The Commission recommends the following: 


1. Agree quickly on a plan for desegregation of all 
schools and immediately carry it out. 


2. Reinforce the written policy of affirmative re- 
cruitment of minority personnel. Negotiate a provision 
in the master contract with the Kalamazoo Community 
Education Association that the employment screening 
committee include minority group members. 

3. Initiate and maintain training programs in race 
relations for all district personnel. 

4. Add more vocational education programs in 
Central High School to meet the needs of at least half 
of the students who are not college-bound. Also, pro- 
vide more facilities for vocational education as an in- 
tegral part of the new high school. 
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5. Institute an evaluative study of Hurd School to 
assess skills and achievement possibilities of students 
being placed there for special attention. 

6. Adopt a clear and uniform policy on school clos- 
ings and holidays which is equitable for all students in 
the district. 

7. Adopt disciplinary guidelines consistent with 
those recommended by MCRC. Assure that these 
guidelines and policies are clearly defined and under- 
stood by students, parents and teachers. 


To Central Administration 


1. Recruit Spanish-American teachers on a state- 
and nation-wide basis for employment throughout the 
school system, especially in elementary grades. 


2. Place minority group members in policy-making 
positions in the central administration of the school 
district. 


3. Place additional black administrators and black 
staff in those schools on the north side where the ma- 
jority of the student population is black. 


4. Institute an intensive recruitment program not 
only to add more counselors generally, but to recruit 
and place minority group counselors at Central High 
School. 


5. In absence of a clear Board policy, take im- 
mediate steps to assure that comprehensive in-service 
training in race relations is carried out in all schools. 


6. Place priority on in-service training in race rela- 
tions for all present counselors. 


Instructional Programs 


1. Assess in detail the graduates from the system’s 
high schools in order to better understand post-high 
school educational and job patterns and to re-adjust 
instructional programs to meet the needs of all students, 
based on an analysis of these patterns. 


2. Make mandatory the use of multi-ethnic cur- 
ricular materials in all schools. 


3. Consider elimination of tracking or ability group- 
ing where it reinforces segregation or racial isolation. 


Student-Faculty Relations 


1. Establish a strong student grievance program 
in order to allow minority group students to confront 
effectively racist behavior on the part of teachers and 
administrators. 


2. Establish just procedures for tension situations 
prior to crises and abolish security measures such as 
locking classroom doors at Central High School. 


3. Halt use of discipline-isolation boxes for puni- 
tive purposes. 


HOUSING 


Background 


According to the 1950 U. S. Census, the population 
of Kalamazoo was 57,704, of which 2,522, or 4.4% 
was nonwhite. In 1960 the total population was 82,- 
089, of which 5,501, or 6.7% was nonwhite. Between 
1950 and 1960 Kalamazoo increased in area from 
approximately nine square miles to approximately 24 
square miles by annexation. The total population of 
the 12 census tracts that comprised the city in 1950 
increased to 51,897, while the nonwhite population 
increased to 5,336, or 10.3% of the population within 
the 1950 city limits. 

In 1960, 83% of the city’s nonwhite population was 
concentrated in four contiguous census tracts (Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 9) on the north and east sides of the 
city. The nonwhite proportion of the population of 
these four tracts increased from 12% in 1950 to 40% 
in 1960. Thirty percent of the white population moved 
out of these tracts during the same period. 

The 1960 census also indicated that overcrowding 
(defined as more than one person per room in a unit) 
affected nonwhites three times as much as the general 
population. 

Mrs. Isabel Galligan, Chairman of the Greater 
Kalamazoo Council Housing Committee, testified that 
a study of Michigan’s eleven largest cities by Glen 
Bachelder, research analyst for the state budget bureau, 
showed that Kalamazoo had the second highest pro- 
portion of dilapidated housing (4.45%), and the 
highest proportion (20.5%) of dilapidated housing 
occupied by nonwhites of the largest cities. 

Kalamazoo adopted a fair housing ordinance in 1965 
which exempted rentals in owner-occupied one- and 
two-family dwellings. It did not provide for local civil 
or criminal enforcement. The Kalamazoo Community 
Relations Board was designated as the administrative 
agency. In 1968 the ordinance was amended to in- 
clude criminal penalties. 

The ordinance allows 30 days for investigation of 
complaints, followed by a 30-day period of conciliation. 
In the Spring of 1969 Action Now, a community-based 
social action group, proposed an amendment to the 
1965 Fair Housing Ordinance deleting the conciliation 
provision. Action Now’s objections to the conciliation 
provision were: (1) that it causes the crime of dis- 
crimination to be handled with greater leniency than 
other violations of the city’s criminal ordinances, which 
do not allow for conciliation; (2) that the minority 
community sees the provisions as evidence that their 
rights are not guaranteed, but negotiable; (3) that the 
30-day conciliation period, added to the 30-day investi- 
gation period, allows property owners time to dispose 
of disputed accommodations. The Greater Kalamazoo 
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Council and the city’s Community Relations Board 
both supported deletion of the conciliation clause. 
However, in May 1969 the City Commission rejected 
this proposal. 

The Community Relations Board and the Board of 
Realtors have issued a leaflet explaining the basic 
provisions of the fair housing ordinance. The leaflet 
is oriented toward property owners and landlords — 
who may choose to obey or violate the ordinance. No 
similar informative materials have been prepared for 
those who might suffer from the violations or benefit 
from the law’s enforcement. Mrs. Ann Gerould, rep- 
resenting the housing task force of Action Now, said: 
“In making a telephone survey, we found that no one 
knew where to make a complaint.” 

Edmund R. Morris, Director of the Kalamazoo 
County Community Action Program (Kal CAP), 
stated: “If you are black and affluent, with few or no 
exceptions, you can buy or rent ‘most any place’.” 
However, not many blacks are affluent. Using 1960 
census on family income, it is calculated by OEO 
standards that while every tenth family in Kalamazoo 
was poor, every third nonwhite family was poor. Only 
279, or 23% of the nonwhite families in Kalamazoo 
County had incomes that would enable them to pur- 
chase a $15,000 home, figuring purchase at 242 times 
annual income. At the same time 403, or one third, 
of the county’s nonwhite families could not afford to 
pay over $50 monthly rent, figuring rent at 20% of 
income. Median family income in Kalamazoo County 
for whites is $6,562, for nonwhites $4,336. 

Edward E. Ferguson, Director of Community Rela- 
tions for the City of Kalamazoo, reported that most 
housing discrimination complaints coming to his office 
involve rentals. Similarly, of 13 Kalamazoo-area hous- 
ing complaints filed with the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission through the first quarter of 1969, ten 
involved rentals. Seven of these were settled with 
satisfactory adjustments after MCRC investigation 
found evidence to credit the allegations of illegal racial 
discrimination. 

In both 1961 and 1966 voters defeated proposed 
ordinances to establish a housing commission which, 
in turn, would have established the machinery for the 
construction of public housing. 

Since the 1966 defeat some private efforts have 
been made to provide low-income housing. The Loan 
Improvement Fund Today Foundation (LIFT) was 
formed in 1966 by a group of bankers to make home 
improvement loans to persons who would be unable 
to qualify from conventional sources. While some 
loans have been made according to this plan, LIFT 
has now turned to a program of purchasing homes 
on land contract with small or no down payments, 
rehabilitating them with conventional home improve- 
ment loans from local lending institutions, and renting 
them without profit. In Spring 1969 the LIFT pro- 
gram was purchasing one house each week. Some 70 


properties have been acquired, most on the north side. 
Rents are in the approximate range of $60 to $120 
per month, including utilities. In November 1968 the 
average rent was $92.76. A few tenants are now 
purchasing their units through the FHA 221 (h) 
program. 


During 1966 similar rehabilitation programs had 
been undertaken by two other groups: 1) the North- 
side Development Corporation, a community organiza- 
tion, and 2) the Kalamazoo Housing and Improvement 
Corporation, a non-profit corporation initiated by 
Realtors. However, these programs were brought under 
the direction of LIFT when, after the defeat of the 
housing commission ordinance, an anonymous donor 
pledged $50,000 for annual administrative costs if 
the NDA and KHIC programs would consolidate under 
LIFT. 


In July 1967 four churches formed the Interfaith 
Housing Council (IFHC) as a non-profit sponsor to 
develop new housing for low-income families, using 
federal rent supplements and other governmental as- 
sistance. Other churches have since joined IFHC, 
which functions as a special committee of LIFT. The 
LIFT/IFHC combination has two developments under- 
way: Patwood Apartments and Neighborhood Apart- 
ments, both scheduled for completion during 1969. 
Patwood Apartments will consist of 200 “town house” 
units located on a 25-acre parcel at Woodward and 
Paterson Streets in northwest Kalamazoo. Neighbor- 
hood Apartments will consist of 44 units on eight 
scattered sites. All units in both developments will be 
available to low-income families under the FHA rent 
supplement program. 


The site and size of the Patwood Apartments de- 
velopment is a subject of controversy in Kalamazoo. 
A complaint filed with the Michigan Civil Rights Com- 
mission alleges that the site will intensify housing 
segregation and racial imbalance in area schools. The 
MCRC, applying its policies and guidelines regarding 
site selection for publicly-assisted low-income housing, 
urged dispersal of the 200 units on as many scattered 
sites as would be feasible, including a portion of the 
site in question. As a basis of conciliation, the MCRC 
agreed to accept the findings of a study by FHA of 
the feasibility of economically constructing fewer than 
200 units on the Paterson-Woodward site. The study 
indicated that this would not be feasible and settlement 
was negotiated between MCRC and the sponsors 
whereby the 200-unit development was to proceed; 
provided the sponsors built additional units on scattered 
sites at the same time and followed MCRC guidelines 
and federal regulations on tenant selection and place- 
ment. Simultaneously, the sponsor agreed to work 
with the Kalamazoo Public Schools to see that this 
project would not cause additional racial imbalance 
in the schools. 
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Kalamazoo has two cooperative housing develop- 
ments, totaling about 300 units, constructed under the 
FHA 221 (d) 3 program. These are available without 
rent supplements to persons whose incomes do not 
exceed $5,800 for a single person, up to $10,750 for 
a family of seven or more persons. However, the 
monthly payments, though moderate, are beyond the 
means of low-income families. 


MCRC investigation revealed that, based on housing 
units unfit for human habitation occupied by poor 
families and on poor families paying more than they 
can afford for housing regardless of its condition, there 
is a need for more than 5,000 housing units equivalent 
to public housing or federal rent supplement housing. 
Home improvement loans or grants or more liberal 
credit standards would benefit additional low income 
home owners. 


About 2,000 families and individuals in Kalamazoo 
County, over 60% of whom live in the city, are 
currently receiving housing subsidies. They are the 
clients of the Department of Social Services, which 
allows a maximum monthly shelter allotment of $85 
for an apartment, or $100 for a house. Depending on 
family size, an additional $19 to $29 is allowed for 
utilities. A study of client housing conducted by the 
Department of Social Services in mid-1966 indicates 
that very few of these low-income families are adequate- 
ly housed, despite the subsidy. 


Housing Code Enforcement 


Housing code enforcement in the City of Kalamazoo 
is the responsibility of the Department of Buildings. 
Prior to 1966 two inspectors were employed and no 
systematic inspection program existed. In January 
1966, after the City’s “workable program” failed to get 
HUD approval, a house-by-house code enforcement 
project was initiated in a 13-block portion of the north 
side. Two additional inspectors, given the title of 
“housing counselors,” were engaged. Of 245 major 
structures in the area only 27 were found to have no 
code violation. Of the remainder, 80 were brought into 
compliance by repairs. Repairs were in progress on 
84 at the end of 1966, and five were demolished, leaving 
44 buildings on which no corrective work had been 
started. The special code enforcement project was 
discontinued in 1968. Recently the Department of 
Buildings hired two more inspectors to implement the 
new state requirement of registration and periodic 
inspection of multiple dwellings, bringing the housing 
inspection staff to six. 


In all cases the Housing Board of Appeals may 
review, alter, or set aside the decisions of the housing 
inspectors. 
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Gaylord Dowd, Director of the Department of 
Buildings, publicly stated that “Kalamazoo does not 
allow adequate salaries to attract qualified and ex- 
perienced building inspectors.” He also cited heavy 
dockets of the courts, and low priority given to code 
enforcement by the courts, as other factors that hinder 
code enforcement. 


Because the vast majority of substandard rental units 
in Kalamazoo are in one- and two-family dwellings, 
the recent state revision of code enforcement proce- 
dures for multiple dwellings will have little impact. 
Action Now has proposed adoption of a local ordinance 
extending the requirements of the state law to all 
rental units in the city. The law requirements include: 
periodic inspection, issuance of certificates of compli- 
ance as a prerequisite to initial occupancy and continued 
rent collection, and civil procedures for securing com- 
pliance. This proposal has been supported by the 
Housing Committee of the Greater Kalamazoo Council, 
but as of July, 1969 no action had been taken by the 
City Commission. 


The Department of Planning is preparing a proposal 
for a federally-assisted code enforcement program 
under which home owners in the program areas can 
receive grants of low-interest loans for home improve- 
ments. The areas would also receive special considera- 
tion for improvements in municipal services. 


The Human Dimension 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Davis, a young black couple, 
told the MCRC that, upon the invitation of a Kalama- 
zoo real estate firm, they came from Ypsilanti to see 
a house for sale in August 1968. Dissatisfied with it, 
they asked to see others and were told there “was no 
other choice in Kalamazoo.” However, they insisted 
on driving around the city and found one which they 
wanted to see in another section of town. Being fa- 
miliar with the multiple listing service, they knew that 
any member or real estate broker could show a listed 
home. When they insisted that the real estate agent 
with them show it, they said the following happened: 


Well, we got so far as to look in the... 
milk chute . .. Usually, the key is in the 
milk chute, so he went up and looked in the 
milk chute—well, not looked, I guess he 
opened the milk chute and felt inside of it 
and hurriedly said that the key wasn’t there. 
Well, we really didn’t look in, but I could 
swear I heard a key when he stuck his hand 
in the box. Anyhow, we were told rapidly 
that the key wasn’t there and that we couldn’t 
go in to see the house. By this time, I guess 
we'd spent four hours, maybe—three to four 
hours with the Realtor and he constantly kept 
telling us about this good buy that he showed 
us originally, and the fact that it was in a 
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liberal neighborhood, and it has already at 
least one colored family in the neighborhood, 
and this was the place that we’d be comfort- 
able. We insisted not, since the house wasn’t 
really what we wanted. 


Davis also said: 


I think the point that is important is that it’s 
really the Realtor who was segregating or 
deciding where the black people should or 
should not move, and made no attempt, ac- 
tually, to try to sell the house or give us a 
chance to buy the house, and I suspect—I 
don’t claim to be an authority on housing— 
but I suspect this is a big problem... 


A white couple, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Bell, said that 
in November 1968 a representative of the same firm 
tried unsuccessfully to induce them to accept a purchase 
offer on their suburban home by implying that their 
neighborhood might undergo racial change because a 
black family resided across the street. 


Another witness, James Vavra, received a letter in 
the Spring of 1968, apparently sent to other residents 
of his neighborhood as well, saying that the firm had 
listed a certain house in the neighborhood. The letter 
invited him to refer to the firm “a friend or relative 
looking for a home, whom you would like as a 
neighbor.” Vavra said such practices tended to per- 
petuate ethnic homogeneity in neighborhoods. He 
wrote the broker to suggest that such promotional 
materials should include an unequivocal non-discrimin- 
ation policy statement. Letters were exchanged between 
Vavra and the broker and finally between Vavra and 
the Board of Realtors. He summarized this cor- 
respondence: 


Both the broker and the Board of Realtors 
refused, in writing, to include in any of their 
promotional literature, an unequivocal state- 
ment that they would sell any house to any 
buyer. 


The broker said his “. . . nondiscriminatory 
sales policy is so well known” that a written 
statement of this kind would represent a 
serious threat to his business. 


The broker whose firm was involved in the testimony 
of these witnesses is an elected city official of Kalama- 
zoo. It is noted that only two other brokers were 
mentioned by witnesses in connection with discrimin- 
atory practices; both of these brokers are also public 
officials. 


Rental of Property 


Of ten witnesses who reported that they had per- 
sonally been denied housing on the basis of race, 
all but one sought rental accommodations. 


Dosh Jackson, a young black man employed by 
Upjohn Company, related instances of deception on the 
part of the apartment managers when he sought rentals. 
Of one incident he said: 


She (the manager’s daughter) told me that 
they had openings . . . the apartment... 
was exactly what we really wanted... 
that Monday, the manager answered the 
phone, and he said, “I’m sorry, we do not 
have any openings, and we won’t have any 
for the next six months.” 


When some white co-workers checked out the story 
of the apartment manager, they were told that there 
was one opening for immediate occupancy and that 
there would be several other openings within one week. 

Mrs. Clarence Hooker reported the great difficulty 
which minority group students encounter. Both her 
husband and she are enrolled in Western Michigan 
University. Mrs. Hooker reported to the Commission 
that their experiences in looking for off-campus housing 
included 


(. . .) several direct confrontations actually 
telling me that they did not want blacks... 


Of one of the problems of minority group students 
obtaining redress against discriminatory rental prac- 
tices, she said: 


The safeguard that these landlords on off- 
campus housing have, is that they can turn 
around and say, well, we don’t like to rent 
to students. 


Elizabeth McCracklin, a recipient of public aid, told 
the Commission that discriminatory practices made the 
already difficult task of finding satisfactory housing 
within the allowable price range virtually impossible. 
She told of one experience in a broker’s office in the 
summer of 1966: 


I walked in. . . and as I started to go around, 
the guy was standing at the top of the stairs 
and he had his big smile on his face, it was 
beautiful. And when he looked up and saw 
that I was black, he wiped the smile off his 
face and he turned red and started perspiring 
in the middle of July in a cool office .. . 
So he says, well, now, I’ve got something 
about $250. I said, well, you just told the 
receptionist downstairs that you had some- 
thing about $125, $135. 


White witnesses also testified about discriminatory 
rental practices. Mrs. Ron Ampey told of differential 
treatment of black and white couples seeking apart- 
ments. She said: 


The first apartment we went to was on North 
Rose Street. My friend and I went to the 
door. We were shown the apartment and en- 
couraged to take it, told that it was a nice 
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apartment. And we made it explicit that we 
didn’t care for the apartment. And then our 
two black friends would go to the door and 
they never made it past the door. And we 
went to three apartments and the same thing 
happened every time, right in a row. We 
would get shown the apartment, and be en- 
couraged to take it and right after we walked 
away from the door, from another car would 
come our two black friends, and they never 
got . . . past the door. 


Most rentals involved one and two-family dwellings 
offered by individual landlords. Mrs. Ann Gerould, 
a witness who is herself a landlord, offered some 
insight: 


Practicing discrimination is awful easy. As I 
think back upon it, I used to do it with very 

. . much lack of conscience . . . There are 
so many ways to get around it, getting out 
of renting to blacks. You can tell the person 
that the apartment’s already rented, or you 
don’t have to answer the door, or you can say 
that the landlord is out, or you can say, 
“Gee, I really wouldn’t mind, but I think that 
the neighbors would,” or you can check ref- 
erences and delay it until your apartment has 
indeed been rented. 


Mrs. Isabell Galligan, Chairman of the GKC Housing 
Committee, testified: 


Some tactics used by landlords to discourage 
Negro applicants are: setting up inconvenient 
times for looking at the apartment or the 
house, demanding unreasonable deposits, 
requiring the purchase of appliances such as 
a stove and refrigerator, or raising the rent 
above the originally quoted rate . . . It is 
worth noting that even when the practices 
are discriminatory in intent . . . the method 
used is an economic method. 


Recommendations 


The Commission recommends the following: 


To the City of Kalamazoo 


1. Adopt an ordinance creating a housing commis- 
sion or semi-public body authorized to plan, construct, 
acquire, and manage housing accommodations for low- 
income families. 


2. Amend the present housing code to (a4) extend 
the requirements of certification of compliance to all 
rental housing and (b) abolish the Housing Board of 
Appeals. 
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3. Amend the fair housing ordinance to eliminate 
existing exemptions and the requirement for conciliation, 
a provision inconsistent with the penal nature of the or- 
dinance; or, as an alternative, amend the ordinance, 
pursuant to Act No. 112, Mich. PA 1968, the Fair 
Housing Act. 


4. Review the land use plan and the zoning pattern 
in the city to determine whether they provide for 
development of a sufficient supply of low- and moderate- 
income housing, with a view toward making changes to 
encourage such development. 

5. Seek a federally-assisted code enforcement pro- 
gram for the northwest section of the city (Census 
Tract 3). 

6. Provide relocation assistance to occupants of 
dwellings ordered vacated through code enforcement 
or otherwise condemned, with costs associated with 
temporary housing assured by the city. 

7. Increase the budget of the Department of Build- 
ings, to enable it to keep adequate records and expand 
the staff of housing inspectors so that every rental unit 
in the city is inspected at least once a year. 


8. Publish and distribute information which ex- 
plains the rights and remedies guaranteed by the city’s 
fair housing ordinance, similar to the leaflet which 
explains the ordinance to property owners and land- 
lords. 


To the City and County of 
Kalamazoo 


1, Consider the establishment of a joint housing 
authority to provide low-income housing for the city 
and county of Kalamazoo. 


To the Kalamazoo Area Board 
of Realtors 


1. Reaffirm the policy of non-discrimination, sup- 
ported by the following specific action: 


a. Inclusion of a non-discrimination clause in all 
listing agreements and property management 
contracts; 


b. Use an “equal housing opportunity” slogan in 
the letterheads, publication, and advertisements 
of the board and its members; 


c. Advertise listings in media aimed at minority 
group markets; 


d. Adopt and implement an affirmative equal em- 
ployment and membership policy, which specifi- 
cally includes recruitment and training of real 
estate salesmen and brokers from the minority 
group markets; 
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e. Issue a public call to other parts of the housing 
market, especially apartment owners and man- 
agers and agents of financial institutions, to join 
the Board on its policy of non-discrimination. 


To Other Groups and Organizations 


1. LIFT Foundation should consider an arrange- 
ment with the Federal Housing Authority whereby the 
Patwood Apartments can be sold on a cooperative or 
condominium basis to tenants (or other persons meet- 
ing rent supplement tenancy requirements) under terms 
that would keep the mortgage payments as low as 
present rent payments. 


2. Establish a tenants’ union with power to negotiate 
terms and grievances with landlords in order to ac- 
celerate present code enforcement programs and re- 
habilitation of substandard housing. 


3. Urge north side residents and small businessmen 
to form a broadly representative, private, non-profit 
development corporation to plan and execute an urban 
renewal and rehabilitation program as provided in 
present legislation. 


4. Form a full-time, locally funded, housing infor- 
mation center and non-discriminatory listing service to 
assist individuals in the search for housing without 
discrimination. Employers should assist employees in 
using this service. 


5. Employers whose minority group employees en- 
counter discriminatory practices should: 


a. Make all information regarding the discriminatory 
practice available to the Community Relations 
Department or the Michigan Civil Rights Com- 
mission; 

b. Consider purchasing or leasing accommodations 
for resale or sublease to employees who encounter 
such practices. 


To Institutions of Higher Learning 


1. Establish a joint Western Michigan University 
and Kalamazoo College off-campus housing office to: 


a. Provide all area students with non-discriminatory 
housing lists; 


b. Forward allegations of discriminatory housing 
practices to the Community Relations Department 
or the Michigan Civil Rights Commission; 


c. Coordinate, through exchange of information, 
tenants’ rights activities of students and their 
negotiations of terms, conditions, and grievances 
with landlords. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Background 


Although the Kalamazoo Police Department is not 
the only Law Enforcement agency which operates 
within the area, it is the agency with the broadest 
contact in the minority community. For this reason, 
staff attention focused upon it, and most comments by 
witnesses were directed toward it. 

The recent report of the Police-Community Relations 
Committee of the Greater Kalamazoo Council described 
the Kalamazoo Police Department as “...a good one 
in the traditional, technical sense.” 


The Department and Minority 
Officers 


There are currently six black officers among the 
sworn personnel of the department, as well as one 
black youth in the police cadet program. One of the 
black officers is assigned duties as a community rela- 
tions officer. The remaining officers are. patrolmen. 
This is the largest number of minority officers in the 
department’s history and is the direct result of intensified 
efforts on the part of the department and community 
groups. There has been no similar campaign toward 
the Spanish-speaking community, and there is no 
Spanish-surnamed officer presently on the force. 

Staff investigation and testimony indicated that 
nonwhite officers on the force had a positive impact 
participate in all training activities of the department, 
and carry out their patrol responsibilities in all segments 
of the community. The five black officers most recently 
hired have been with the department less than 18 
months, They are young, well-educated, possess a high 
regard of Chief Fox and the department, and exhibit 
a marked degree of motivation toward making law 
enforcement a career. 

Indications are that some of the nonwhite officers 
have experienced negative reactions from certain of 
their white counterparts. Officer Lawrence Reed, one 
of the department’s black officers, said of the racial 
attitudes of his fellow white officers, ‘“...The majority 
of them that I have discussed it with are trying.” He 
also expressed the feeling that the presence of more 
nonwhite officers on the force had a positive impact 
on the racial attitudes of the other white officers. 

Harry Hollins and Al Goodwin, presently a commun- 
ity relations officer, were originally the only black 
officers on the force. Hollins, now resigned, reported a 
number of personal experiences while on the force 
which he felt had racial overtones, some of which 
occurred in the station house: 


First of all, appeared on my locker, “Big 
Ace.” Next thing appeared on was, “The Ace 
of Spades.” After that, “Nigger, go back to 
South Haven.” 
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Other incidents involved verbal abuse by white police 
officers while he was both in and out of uniform. Once 
he was told by a white officer, “Boy, if I hadn’t seen 
that uniform, you would have been down too.” 

Hollins indicated that his eventual resignation from 
the force was related to the pressures he encountered. 
However, he expressed high regard for the caliber of 
men in the Kalamazoo Police Department. He de- 
scribed it as “...one of the best trained police forces 
within the state of Michigan.” He also told the Com- 
mission, “...if any police force can make a change, 
it can be the Kalamazoo police force.” 

During the last two years, the department has en- 
gaged in a number of training activities oriented to 
human relations. In addition to the training which 
recruits receive while at the academy, the department 
has integrated human relations into in-service programs. 
The most ambitious program carried out by the de- 
partment occurred in the summer of 1968. Over a 
nine week period every member of the department 
participated in a special human relations program under 
the auspices of a team of sociologists from Western 
Michigan University. Regarding continuation of such 
a program, Chief Fox stated: 


We had—I say, had, hopes for the same thing 
this year until my training budget was deci- 
mated. If I get the money, fine. 


The department also utilizes a series of bulletins to 
augment its other activities in the area of human rela- 
tions. They are contained in an extensive training and 
policy manual. 

The department maintains a formal police-commun- 
ity relations program under the general auspices of the 
Community Relations unit within the patrol Division. 
It is staffed by two community relations officers, one 
black and one white. The unit was created in response 
to a recommendation of a report of the Mayor’s Ad- 
visory Committee on problems of Law Enforcement 
in 1967. The department engages in a number of 
activities designed to foster greater cooperation between 
the department and the citizenry in the area of law 
enforcement. Programs are designed to reduce hostility 
between the police department and the citizenry, especi- 
ally among the youth, as well as to enlist citizen support 
in the elimination of crime. 

Since April 1968 the Kalamazoo Police Department 
has operated under a formal set of guidelines which deal 
with citizen allegations of police misconduct, including 
discriminatory behavior. As a matter of departmental 
policy, every complaint of misconduct against the police 
officer is investigated. Each complainant is informed of 
the disposition of his case. The department disposes 
of complaints as “unfounded,” “exonerated,” “not sus- 
tained,” or “sustained.” Under the last classification, 
disciplinary action is taken against the officer in ques- 
tion in the form of oral reprimand, written reprimand, 
suspension without pay, or dismissal. 
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Recently the Kalamazoo Police Department pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “We Welcome Your 
Complaint,” which can be filled out by a citizen alleging 
police misconduct and mailed to the department. 
Printed on each of the forms is a note from Chief Fox, 
who pledges: 


Each criticism and complaint received will be 
investigated thoroughly and appropriate cor- 
rective action taken when warranted by the 
facts obtained. You will be informed of the 
results of the investigation when it is com- 
pleted. 


The pamphlet also indicates that a citizen may file a 
complaint in person at the station or do so by telephone. 

Chief Fox reported that his department has received 
36 formal complaints from citizens, including 11 com- 
plaints from members of the black community. Re- 
sulting disciplinary actions went from oral reprimands 
to discharge from the force. One officer was dismissed 
from the force for making racially derogatory remarks 
about members of the black community in the presence 
of white citizens. 


The Kalamazoo Police Department is not subject to 
review by a formal citizen board, nor is there a citizens’ 
advisory committee or council. The chief indicated 
that he is opposed to police review boards. However, 
with regard to an advisory council or board, he 
commented: 


I might put it this way, whether you call it 
an advisory council or what, any help we can 
get, I’m certainly not going to turn it away 
... ahelpful committee would be appreciated. 


The Kalamazoo Police Department has a number 
of written guidelines which deal with all contacts with 
citizens, including crowd and riot control. A depart- 
mental general order states 


. . the Department’s determination to ob- 
serve, uphold, and enforce all laws pertaining 
to the individual right of each person with- 
out regard to race, creed, national origin, or 
economic status. 


Although Kalamazoo has not had a major civil 
disorder, there have been a number of hostile con- 
frontations between the police and members of the 
minority community during times of tension. Of these 
incidents the Police-Community Relations Committee 
of the Great Kalamazoo Council reported that “.. . all 
involved, primarily, if not completely, young people.” 
In assessing the conduct of police officers during these 
situations, the report stated: 


Less successful have been police operations in 
situations of racial tension, civil disobedience, 
organized dissent, and even unusual group 
conduct. 
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The Human Dimension 


The Kalamazoo Police Department is attempting to 
improve relations with the minority community. What 
has become critical during the last several years, how- 
ever, is how citizens perceive what the department is 
doing. What individuals believe, feel, and say about 
a police department is significant. The evidence 
indicates that many in the Kalamazoo minority com- 
munity believe that law enforcement generally is 
discriminatory. 

Allegations of police misconduct toward minority 
citizens include charges of physical abuse. Robert 
Brandon alleged that in March 1969 a Kalamazoo 
police officer struck him with a flashlight after he 
was stopped. Regarding the incident, he said: 


I was off of work ten days . . . it’s not right, 
the police, just to hit a person for not any 
reason. I wasn’t resisting no arrest or any- 
thing. 


George Stafford told the Commission what happened 
to him after he was stopped in January 1969 by Kala- 
mazoo police officers for allegedly driving while intoxi- 
cated. He said that he and one of the officers fought 
after the officer had struck him with his handcuffs, fists, 
and forearm. After this, Stafford reported: 


Five more came out, so they manhandled me, 
and they finally got me handcuffed. After 
this, they shot me in the eye with Mace. I 
was blind for about four or five days. 


He alleged that he was denied medical treatment after 
being sprayed with Mace, and was mistreated further 
while in the city jail. Of the latter incident, he testified: 


One officer, he was standing about three feet 
from me, he took his right leg and kicked me 
in the chest. 


Stafford felt that this incident was racially motivated, 
not only because he is black, but, as he said, “...I 
believe my trouble with this police force is because I’m 
married to a white woman.” He also said that he still 
experiences difficulty seeing out of his right eye as a 
result of being sprayed with Mace. Photos taken 
immediately after the incident by Mrs. Barbara Mion, 
editor of a monthly newspaper which serves the north 
side, confirmed his injuries. 

Prentis Hearn charged that there is “...not any 
justice for the black man in Kalamazoo.” He told the 
Commission of a personal experience he had with the 
Kalamazoo Police Department: 


“ 


I was picked up one night about 10:00 
o’clock on my way home because I had on 
an African buba and taken downtown, and 
the officer told me . . . ‘Aren’t you Prentis 
Hearn?’ And, I say, yeah. He said, ‘I sure 
hope you done it so we can send you up.’ 
I said done what? I didn’t know what I was 


picked up for. Then once they got me down 
to the police station, he said somebody broke 
into Warren Sporting Goods .. . 


He alleged that certain Kalamazoo police officers con- 
stantly harass the youth within the minority community. 
Thomas Sanchez expressed a similar feeling about 
police conduct toward his friends. He told the Com- 
mission: 

... I feel I have been discriminated against, 

and there’s other Mexicans here that have 

been in trouble, and I don’t feel that they get 

the right kind of justice like the white man 

does. 


James Casey felt that adversary contacts with police 
during tension situations in July 1967 had “black- 
balled” him in Kalamazoo. He said he has been unable 
to find suitable employment since his role during a 
confrontation between police and members of the 
minority community was publicized in the newspaper. 
He also stated that one police officer threatened to 
shoot him during the incident and that police officers 
constantly follow him since the encounter. He testified 
of verbal abuse by police officers: 


I was called a rat lover, and roach breeder, 
and a nigger, and when this was brought to 
the attention of the police department, it was 
all denied. 


Apart from his personal experiences with Kalamazoo 
police officers, he alleged that the same police officer 
who had threatened to shoot him “...had drug a 
pregnant woman out of those apartment buildings over 
on Burdick Street.” 

Casey questioned the conduct of Mayor Schrier with- 
in the minority community. He asked the Commission: 


Is there anything in the rules that says that a 
mayor can ride around in a police car and 
make arrests and carry a sidearm as a wea- 
pon, also call people rats, tell store owners 
to arm themselves against the black bastards, 
and then you ask me why I don’t file a com- 
plaint in Kalamazoo? 


However, Mayor Schrier stated during his testimony 
that he has “...yet to see an actual case of police 
brutality . . .if someone is being arrested and he resists, 
you have got to use force.” 

Other Kalamazoo citizens expressed feelings about 
the problems their community faces in the area of law 
enforcement. Dr. John Phillips, former chairman of 
the Community Relations Board and member of the 
Police-Community Relations Committee of the Greater 
Kalamazoo Council, charged that there is “a residue 
of ignorant racism on the police force which results in 
the alienation of the minority community and in the 
isolation of minority officers.” 

He reported that a white police officer investigating 
the recent shooting of a 17-year-old black youth, 
Herbert Fludd, made a racially derogatory statement 
on a police report regarding the victim. He cited this 
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insensitivity as illustrative of the residue of ignorant 
racism. 

Duane Roberts, who has been active in numerous 
community groups, cited instances in which he felt 
police officers demonstrated insensitivity in relating to 
the minority community. Representing the Law En- 
forcement Task Force of Action Now during his ap- 
pearance before the Commission, he said: 


The police, to many people, are the ones, the 
agents of society that says, we will keep these 
people in cages for you. They’re the ones 
that enforce society’s evil of discrimination, 
so they have a procedure that states that they 
set up community relations officers, complain 
to them, they'll investigate the complaint, but 
again, this is the complaint filed with the po- 
lice department, to let the police department 
do the investigation. 


Jessie Hampton, who served on former Mayor High- 
tower’s Advisory Committee on Problems of Law En- 
forcement in 1967, commented on law enforcement: 


It kind of shakes me, because I want to know 
whose law and whose order we are speaking 
to. Whose rights and whose wrongs, or the 
villain and the victim, you know. 


David Martin summarized the recently completed 
report of the Police-Community Relations Committee 
of the Greater Kalamazoo Council for the Commission: 

The committee felt that the Kalamazoo Police 
Department is a good one in the traditional, 
technical sense, but has been less successful 
in situations of racial tension, civil diso- 
bedience, organized public dessent, and even 
unusual group conduct. Since the very 
presence of black officers in some of these 
situations would vindicate conditions, signif- 
icantly increasing numbers of black officers 
is essential. The problem is a lack of mutual 
understanding between the police and dis- 
sidents in the community. 


Recommendations 


All existing reports which have been issued, espe- 
cially former Mayor Hightower’s Advisory Committee 
Report on Law Enforcement, the Police-Community 
Relations Committee Report of the Greater Kalamazoo 
Council, and the police-community relations guidelines 
of Action Now must be reviewed in order to implement 
those recommendations which will positively influence 
the creation of a climate of fair and equal law en- 
forcement in Kalamazoo. 


The Commission recommends the following: 


To the City of Kalamazoo 


1. Restore immediately funds cut from the depart- 
ment’s training budget. 
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2. 


Apply for federal assistance for the establishment 
of programs designed to involve minority youth in 
situations familiarizing them with law enforcement 
operations and to establish rapport between them 
and individual officers. 

Create jobs within the department in conjunction 
with the Kalamazoo Service Corps. 


Develop contractual agreements with an outside 
agency to run sensitivity programs for all depart- 
ment personnel, using actual cases as models for 
role-playing situations, and including minority group 
members in the programs. 

Establish guidelines to govern all non-police person- 
nel who respond with police to tension situations. 
Under no circumstances should non-profession- 
al personnel, regardless of public office, be permitted 
to ride in patrol cars while armed. 

Establish a rumor control clinic to deal with ru- 
mors which may circulate, especially regarding 
events on the north side and at Central High 
School. 

Provide funds for an intensive campaign to recruit 
more black and Spanish-surnamed officers. 


Increase the authorized number of police cadets, 
with renewed efforts toward the recruitment of 
minority group members to make up the increase. 


Create a civilian advisory board to the police de- 
partment on a trial basis to measure its effectiveness 
and feasibility, provided that: It is a representative 
board; it receives the cooperation and assistance of 
the police department and city officials; it advises 
on the full range of issues. 
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To the Kalamazoo Police 
Department 


1. 


Review present utilization of chemical agent Mace, 
on the basis of recent disclosures of its harmful 
effects and the testimony of victims during this 
inquiry. 

Establish clear departmental rules governing con- 
duct of officers toward minority group colleagues, 
with instructions to command officers that any 
incident, no matter how trivial, be reported directly 
to the Chief of Police. 


Review the police incident report on the Fludd case, 
in view of allegations of prejudicial attitudes on the 
part of the officer who filed the report. 


Enlist support by appropriate organizations and 
agencies for wide distribution of citizen complaint 
forms throughout the minority community. 


Review police procedures and tactics during tension 
situations, with opportunity for community com- 
ment and suggestion. 


Re-evaluate such requirements as the minimum 
height standard for police applicants, with regard 
to its impact on the recruitment of officers from 
the Spanish community, and eliminate any other 
unnecessary departmental standards which serve as 
barriers to recruitment of minority group officers. 


Review existing promotional policies and proce- 
dures, to streamline methods by which minority 
group officers can be upgraded to command po- 
sitions. 
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